will agree with Von Hammer in finding that on the whole
they possess but little interest, although, as Professor Najf
says, they are at times inspired by the ardour of religious
love. This is notably so in the case of the verses written
by Riza while a pilgrim at the sacred shrines of Islam. Thus,
when he was leaving the Ka'ba he composed the following
lines which are the evident outcome of deep feeling:

The sparks that from my burning sighs mount at the farewell hour
It is that blacken yondei curtain o'er the Temple drawn.
The darkling night of parting to joy's dayspring turneth he
Who makes his ardent bosom-sigh to flame, the torch of dawn. l

Riza's Dfwan used to enjoy considerable reputation, per-
haps because contemporary works of the kind were not very
common during the eighteenth century ; but its poetical merit
is not high. It consists of what are really four separate dfwans
bound up together. There is no apparent reason why the
poems comprised in these should not have been arranged
as a single dfwan; probably it is as Von Hammer suggests,
and the four diwans represent four successive collections of
the poet's works. 2 Between the four Riza has no fewer than
one hundred and seventy ghazels with the redi'f *O Apostle
of God!' so much was his poetic talent spent in the glori-
fication of the Prophet.

In  prose  he  made  a translation of the  Persian treatise

The allusion in the second line is to the Kiswet, or covering of iich black
damask, adorned with an embroidered band of gold, which is draped outside
the Kacba, and which is renewed eveiy year at the expense of the Sultan.

2 Each of the four dfwdns beais a special title 5 these are in their order:
(i) Tuhfet-ul-Irshad = The Gift of Guidance: (2) Waridat-i Ghaybiyya = In-
spirations from the Unseen : (3) Zuhiirdt-i Mekkiyye = Mekkan Manifestations :
(4) Khatimat-ul-Wdiidat = The Postsciipt to the Inspirations.